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every chamber, where scholars are resident, of more mature age
than the others, who is also to have a superintendence over the
other fellows, and who is to make his report of their morals and
advancement in learning to the Warden." l
Wykeham does not seem to have drawn up any regulations con-
cerning sports and games. In his desire to protect the fabric, his
statutes forbid "uproarious and inordinate sports" in the college
precincts. He says: "Inasmuch as below the said Hall is the
school-room wherein scholars should study, who by wrestlings,
dancings, leapings, singings, clamours, tumults and inordinate
noises, and the spilling of water, beer and other liquids, in the said
Hall, may be sore hindered from their studies and may sustain grave
damage to their books and clothes: now we forbid all such doings,
and each offender shall pay for the damage done by himself in such
matters." The main exercise seems to have been that of walking
in procession to Hills (ad montem). The hill in question was St.
Catherine's Hill, about a mile from the college. No satisfactory
explanation of the custom has been forthcoming. It may be that
scholars could there indulge in ball games and archery without
interference. The practice was developed at Eton in 1452, and
there Montem was held each year at about the time of the Feast
of the Conversion of St. Paul. The custom led eventually to
rowdyism, and was abolished at Eton in 1847.
The schoolroom below Hall which is mentioned in the above
extract from the statutes was the original schoolroom, and is the
only ancient school building of the 14th century which now remains.
A 16th-century description gives us a picture of it as it existed
before modern restoration altered some of its original features.
The room was at first forty-five feet six inches in length and twenty-
eight feet ten inches in breadth. With such dimensions, one can
well understand the complaint about overcrowding made in 1412.
The Hall above was supported by four posts, of which one remains.
There are raised steps in each window, on which sat the eighteen
Prefects to supervise the work of the Inferiors. On the walls hung
a map of the world, Quintilian's Code of School Laws, and the
famous device, "Aut disce aut discede, manet sors iertia, caedi"
which has been translated by "Learn, leave, or be licked." Under
the Aut disce originally stood the rostrum from which boys
declaimed their exercises in rhetoric.
1 The Foundation Statutes of Merton College, Oxford, ed E. F. Pcrcival,
pp. 18-19, William Pickering, 1847.